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note in its elegant colloquialism, that seemed very
pleasant and appropriate, as if it linked him naturally
with the long line of sturdy ancestors of whom he
was the final blossoming. In connection with his
poetry, I think it would be difficult to form in the
imagination a figure more appropriate to Whittier's
writings than Whittier himself proved to be in the
flesh.

Two clays later I received from Mr. Whittier a
very kind letter and the gift of his latest volume of
poems, "The Bay of Seven Islands/' It was far
from being his last, for it was to be followed by
two more in his lifetime and by a gleaning of post-
humous verses. But it was the book of an old man,
and in reading it one was reminded that fifty-three
years had passed since " Legends of New England"
had iirst given the name of Whittier to the lovers of
poetry. In saying that " The Bay of Seven Islands "
is an old man's book, however, I do not mean that
it shows marks of senile failure, but only that
the eye of the writer is constantly on the past,
counting the sheaves, watching the red colour
in the western sky. In verses not less sincere
because they are a little rough, he offers his own
apologia. He desires, he says, that it shall be said
of him when he is gone :

Hater of din and riot
He lived in day; unquiet;
And, Aw of till Itt'auty^
Trod the hard ways of duty.